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it must have begun on the porch of the Kentucky store
where they whittled sticks all day. At any rate, it has
become a kind of institution. It is now a convention
that all speakers at banquets must begin with a funny
story. I am quite sure that if the Archbishop of Canter-
bury were invited to address the Episcopal Church of
America, the senior bishop would introduce him with a
story about an old darky, and the Archbishop would
rise to reply with a story about a commercial traveller.
These stories run riot in our social life and often turn
what might be a pleasant dinner into an agonized com-
petition, punctuated with ruminating silence. Women
keep away from this. They like talk about people, pre-
ferably about themselves, or else about their children,
with their husband as a poor third, and Winston
Churchill competing with Mrs. Chiang Kai-shek for
fourth place. It may not be funny but it's better than
darkies and commercial travellers. , . .

There is also the most obvious qualification to be
made in regard to women's sense of humour in general
and women's wit in particular, that of course individual
exceptions, however conspicuous, do not set aside the
general rule. There is no doubt that at least one of
the most brilliant humorists of the hour in America is
a woman. Many would say, the most brilliant. Such
a faculty for reproducing by simple transcription the
humour of social dialogue has, it seems to me, never
been surpassed. But one swallow doesn't make a
summer, though one drop of ink may make all humour
kin.

The truth is that the ideal of ordinary men is not a
witty woman, but a sweet woman. I know how danger-
ous the term is, how easily derided. Sweetness may
easily cloy into sugariness, or evaporate into saintliness.
A saint with hair parted in the middle, with eyes up-
lifted, may be all right for looking out from the golden
bars of heaven, but not so good for the cocktazl bars
below,